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ART LESSON OF THE PORTLAND EXPOSITION 

The World's Fair at Portland is not without its lesson. Time was 
when the Atlantic seaboard took precedence — and that naturally, in every- 
thing literary and artistic. It was openly proclaimed that nothing of lit- 




THE THREE BOATS 

By Edward Willis Redfield 

Shown at the Lewis and Clark Exposition 

erary or artistic excellence emanated from cities other than Boston, New 
York, and possibly a few other favored points; and it was tacitly assumed 
that west of the Hudson, and later on west of the Mississippi, there was 
little or no appreciation of anything outside of matters purely commercial. 
The West was a sort of terra incognita in which the East had little interest ; 
and scant thought was given to it, save as the source of wheat, lumber, cattle, 
and products of similar import. In common acceptance, the territory was 
a wilderness; the cities makeshifts, lacking improvements, and even com- 

Notk. — For all illustrations of work shown at the Lewis and Clark Exposition, Brush 
and Pencil is indebted to the courtesy of the Pacific Monthly. 
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OCTOBER HILLSIDES 
By Fred Ballard Williams 




THE PASTURE OAK 

By Allen B. Talcott 

Both pictures shown at the Lewis and Clark Exposition 




SILL TOWN, LYME, CONNECTICUT 
Arthur Dawson 




THE FOREST OP PINES 

By Charles Warren Eaton 

Both pictures shown at the Lewis and Clark Exposition 




ITALIAN IN BLUE CAPE 

By P. H. Bruce 

Shown at the Lewis and Clark Exposition 
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forts; the people offscourings of the Old World, or malcontents from more 
settled communities, unknown to many if not to most of the amenities of 
life. That time, however, is past. Residents of the old Eastern states 
have had it forced upon them, at first tentatively, and latterly rather sharply, 
that they have no monopoly either of the production or of the appreciation 




A FISHING FLEET 

By Reynolds Beal 

Shown at the Lewis and Clark Exposition 

of the higher things of human interest. The West has stepped to the fore — 
stepped there to stay — and has claimed a no uncertain rank in culture, and 
enterprises like the Lewis and Clark Exposition serve the purpose, at least, 
of making this patent to the world. 

Oregon is a state which a few years ago, it is true, was literally a wilder- 
ness; yet to-day it is so far advanced that it could inaugurate and carry to 
a successful issue an exposition that by its pretentiousness and completeness 
merited being called a World's Fair. By the circumstance of location it 
was doomed from its inception to draw its attendance from local communi- 
ties; yet that attendance — coupled, of course, with judicious management 



1 82 BRUSH AND PENCIL 

— was sufficient to make the enterprise a financial success, an achievement 
which even Buffalo, with an enormous population to draw from, failed to 
attain. As in all fairs, the material side of the enterprise dominated, yet 
it is notable that no building in the grounds drew larger crowds or was the 
witness of more genuine enthusiasm and appreciation than that devoted 
to the fine arts. In a word, it would seem that the people were ripe for 
just this sort of an exhibition, and rallied in numbers beyond what might 
reasonably be expected to sanction and indorse the efforts of Frank V. Du 
Mond, under whose direction the fine .arts show was given. 

Two or three articles have already appeared in Brush and Pencil 
on the art side of the Portland Exposition, and the readers of the magazine 
are apprised of the principal contributors, the disposition of the pictures, 
the plan followed in getting together the canvases, and, more in detail, of the 
special exhibit of the state of Missouri. There is no need here of reiterating 
facts already given. The main point to be insisted on is the progressive 
spirit and the sure and hopeful development of the West. There has long 
been a live, energetic colony of artists in the Western states, who have won 
a no meager measure of success, but who are comparatively unknown on 
the Atlantic seaboard. Many of these men are doing work comparable 
with that produced where art first became domiciled in this country. Ex- 
cellent art schools are now being conducted from Chicago to San Francisco, 
and the talent that is being developed has strong characteristics of its own, 
which are often wanting in the older communities, where the influence of 
foreign teaching is apt to prevail. What is more obvious is the growing 
body of art-lovers and picture-buyers — the rank and file of the people 
expect and demand the privileges and pleasures that have long prevailed 
throughout the East. Hence the almost unprecedented patronage accorded 
to the fine arts department of the Portland Fair. 

This, of course, is due to many causes, and it might be hazardous to 
undertake to enumerate them, but one may name among them the rapid 
increase in wealth, the diffusion of liberal education, and the influx of people 
who have carried with them the tastes contracted and fostered in the East. 
It may surprise the reader to learn that many a New York art dealer finds 
his most liberal purchasers of high-class paintings west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. That this will be more marked in the future even than it is now is 
certain, and that there will be a strong demand in the East for purely West- 
ern work is equally certain. The art show of the Portland fair has demon- 
strated the fact that the time has gone by when the art exhibitions of the 
Pacific Coast will be local affairs, and the time will just as surley come 
when no exhibition in Boston, New York, or Philadelphia will be deemed 
complete or representative without an adequate showing from the Western 
art centers. 

As a matter of fact, vogue, pure and simple, has had too much to do with 
American art exhibitions and American art purchases. Directors of institutes 
and managers of exhibitions have gone to certain centers for their material, 
and too often tradition has been their main guide. I could name one great 
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institution that for many years has annually spent upwards of three thou- 
sand dollars to bring over from Paris a lot of canvases that would never 
pass an American jury of selection. If the accident of manufacture — the word 
is well chosen — is the determining factor in the selection, they had better 
be left in their foreign environment. Dealers, again, have been 
prone to create vogues and exploit schools. It is to be hoped that the 
near future may bring a more generous exploitation of home talent. Mr. 
Du Mond has done well in taking to the Far West a judicious selection of 
Old World and Eastern artists, and the people have been cordial in their 
support and sincere in their indorsement. The show was planned not less 
as an education than as a treat, but it is a question if it would not have been 
equally educational and interesting if it had been more distinctively Amer- 
ican. The community he sought to educate would doubtless like to have 
been introduced to many native artists whose names were not in the cata- 
logue, and would not have grieved over the absence of certain others. Be 
that as it may, the recent show marks a new era in art exhibitions in the 
West, and the patronage accorded it voices a condition that Eastern com- 
munities have perhaps little suspected. W. J. Woodworth. 

AN ARTIST'S " BOOMERANG " THROUGH EUROPE 

With no presumption that it has not been thought before — the longer I 
live the more sure I am that each thinking man should have a law unto him- 
self, and that from this, more than from any conformity, art will proceed. 
Our individual opinions are scarcely more than whims serving our own pur- 
poses, and my habits would surely avail another very little. Say I drift — 
I am desultory in study and travel. That might be good for Silviera arid 
foreordained ruin to Krehbiel. Faithful only in my attachment to the north 
country and purpose to interpret it, I go at all else with the cramming pro- 
cess, absorbing impressions rather than facts, and symbols rather than things. 
With such a psychic sieve I traveled through Europe; and it all amounted 
to an outing and a dream. But a dream may have its virtue, and bring a * 
ladder to Jacob. I feel that I got most good at the least cost of time and 
money, and since time was money, I had no choice but to go on shuttlecock 
schedule. 

I went through the schools, in one side and out the other, and might have 
been content to rest a while on their gloomy mercies had I not already known 
of the art institutes of America. I found friends there who were pleased to 
plod under the smoky lamps for an occasional flare of the master, and doubt- 
less with profit, but it seemed not for me. I am free only under the open 
sky, and I believe there is something for art in freedom. There are those 
in the old academie because of their need, others because it has been the habit 
of artists to serve time. Those who are there in conformity to custom may 
paint according to custom, but some will return with material proof of 



